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THE INDUCTIONS OF THE ILIAD, THE 
ODYSSEY, AND THE AENEID 


I 


Since Petrarch and Boccaccio brought Homer back 
to Italy, and especially since the publication of J. C. 
Sealiger’s Poetice in 1861, the comparative merits of 
Homer and Vergil have occupied the attention of 
critics, who have weighed the differences between the 
two poets to the advantage now of one, now of the 
other. In this criticism too little regard has been paid 
to the verses with which the two poets introduce the 
story. Yet in determining the essential literary char- 
acteristics of these two masters of the epic their in- 
ductions should be, according to the proverb dpy} 
mdvrwv, of fundamental importance. 

According to Aristotle the prooimion of epic and the 
prologos of tragedy have the same function. They are 
like guide-posts, pointing out the route which the hearer 
or the spectator is to follow hand in hand with the poet. 
The epic poet, unlike the writer of dithyrambs, does 
not first make his bow to the audience. But he cannot 
begin his tale with his first words. He must define his 
theme at the outset, and must give a ‘sample’ (de?yya) 
to illustrate his treatment of this theme, ‘that the 
listener’s mind may not be kept in suspense, for vague- 
ness causes the attention to stray"'. Although Aristotle 
does not explain wherein the prooimion of epic differs 
from the prologos of tragedy, the difference is easy to 
see. Both the Homeric epic and Attic tragedy present a 
picture of heroic life, and life means movement, whether 
of action or of thought. In tragedy our eyes tell us 
that with the entrance of the first character the repre- 
sentation of a selected portion of heroic life begins and 
the current of that life commences to flow. In epic the 
action cannot begin with such abruptness. The epic 
poet represents action not mimetically, but through 
the medium of language. He unrolls a picture of life 
not to the optical vision, but before the eye of the mind, 
by means of words, which stimulate the imagination to 
create its own copy of the poet’s picture at the sug- 
gestion of his words. The Homeric epic—and to a less 
degree, all epics—-resembles the modern play that is 
written for a reading public. G. B. Shaw fuses epic 
with dramatic technique when he uses elaborate stage- 
directions. The Shavian play often begins with a long 
parenthesis by the dramatist, in which the reader is 
supplied with the information that enables him better 
to visualize the ensuing action. So in the epic the 
current of life that we are to follow cannot commence 
to flow until the poet has indicated its general nature 
and the point at which we begin to watch its course. 

In each of the three epics under consideration the 
action begins with a verb expressing or implying 


Aristotle, Rhetoric 1414b, 19-21, 141$a, 8-14. 


motion: Iliad 1.12, perexiade, Odyssey 1.22, 
(vela) dabant, Aeneid 1.35. The verses which precede 
this verb give the information which enables the poet’s 
audience to follow the narrative from its beginning with 
understanding and interest. This information includes 
(1) the subject, 'AxaAfos, dvdpa, Arma virumque, 
(2) its dominant characteristic, obd\ouévnv, modbrporor, 
insignem pietate, (3) its wide scope, pvpla, woddds, 
udda mwoddd, wodrdd, multum, multa, (4) the 
time and the place, and (5) the cause and the occasion 
of the episode with which the story begins. These 
verses, Iliad 1.1-12a, Odyssey 1.1-21, Aeneid 1.1~-33, I 
call ‘inductions’, using the word not as a technical 
term, like ‘proem’ or ‘prologue’, but merely as a short- 
hand expression to describe all that precedes the nar- 
rative of the action’. 


II 


The induction of the Iliad is short because place and 
time are made sufficiently clear by the mention of the 
theme. The great exploits of Achilles in legend were 
confined to the Trojan War, and a more precise defi- 
nition of the quarrel and the Wrath is reserved, in ac- 
cordance with Homer’s manner, until later in the 
poem’. After a brief exposition of the theme (1-5), we 
are told (6-7) that the Wrath began its baneful work as 
soon as Achilles and Agamemnon had ‘parted in anger’. 
This awakens in the hearer a natural curiosity to know 
the cause of the anger. The poet voices this curiosity 
in the question, ‘What god brought them together 
in angry strife?’ The antithesis éploavre> 
<tuvénxe udxecOar (6, 8) forms a neat transition from 
the Wrath to its cause. The answer to the question 
and a brief summary in reverse order of the circum- 
stances out of which the quarrel arose lead the hearer 
without conscious effort on his part back from the 
Wrath to the beginning of the quarrel in which it origi- 
nated. 

The Odyssey requires a longer induction because of 
the nature of its theme. In the Iliad the preceding 

*Wilamowitz (Die Ilias und Homer, 245 [Berlin, Weidmann, 
1916]), in making the narrative of the Iliad begin at 1.6, ‘in the 
midst of action’ and ‘without exposition’, seems guilty of a loose use 
of the terms ‘narrative’ and ‘action’. Verse 6, ‘from the time when 
once the twain had quarreled and parted’, merely dates the begin- 
ning of the Achaean woes, and verses 7~12a present an exposition 
of the circumstances that gave rise to the disastrous quarrel be- 
tween Achilles and Agamemnon. ‘This exposition is not narration 
in the usual meaning of the word. It is the necessary introduction 


to the first episode of the story (1.12~305), and summarizes the im- 
portant features of this episode in reverse order: 6b is repeated in 


the narrative at 304-305, 10 at 51-52, and 11 at 25. ; p 
érard, too {Introduction l’Odyssée, 3.103 [Paris, Société 
d' Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1925]), in regarding Odyssey 1.11-~ 


149 as the first episode of Book 1, fails to distinguish between the 
narrative of action and the poet's own explanations, which often 
precede an account of action. Verses 11-21 explain the situation 
of the hero and the time of the Olympic scene with which the tale 
begins. They are not narrative in the strict sense. Place and time 
in epic may be compared to the frame of a painting, for they mark 
the transition from the real world of the poet and his audience to the 
—— scene which he depicts. 

See S. E. Bassett, The Proems of the Iliad and the Odyssey, The 
American Journal of Philology 44 (1923), 339-348. 
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years of the War do not form the stuff of the nar- 
rative. They are mentioned only incidentally, chiefly 
to give perspective to the tale of the Wrath by making 
clear the dependence of the Achaeans upon Achilles‘. 
The Odyssey, on the other hand, assumes that the Iliad 
is familiar to the hearer, and this assumption lengthens 
the induction (11-12). The theme of the poem is also 
less definite than the Wrath, and requires a more ex- 
tended explanation and limitation. Finally, since the 
ten years of the Wanderings form a part of the tale, 
the induction must give a ‘sample’ of this story. The 
adventure chosen for this purpose is the last major 
episode of the Apologue, the Cattle of the Sun-god. 
Incidentally, the summary of this adventure (6-9) 
isolates the hero, in the mind of the hearer, from the 
Comrades. After giving this ‘sample’, the poet intro- 
duces the masterstroke of his ripened genius: he in- 
vokes (10) the Muse to begin the tale of the Wanderer 
‘at any point’. This invocation, like the question put 
to the Muse in the induction of the Iliad (1.8, ‘What 
god caused the quarrel?’), forms the transition from 
the theme of the poem to its introductory episode. It is 
also the keystone of the epic unity of time for which 
Homer has always been famous. In the Iliad this unity 
depends on the theme. In the Odyssey it depends on 
the point in the Wanderings at which the action begins. 
This point of time, by which the tediousness of a long 
chronological narrative is avoided and a greater illusion 
of reality is gained, the poet reaches by eliminating 
from our immediate attention the other surviving 
heroes of the Iliad (11-12), as he has already elimi- 
nated the Comrades (6-9), and by isolating the hero in 
place: Odysseus is detained in the cave of Calypso, 
who, the reader will soon be told (52), is the daughter 
of Atlas, the god of the far western sea, as Proteus is of 
the eastern Mediterranean. Our attention is now 
focused on the Wanderer, ‘‘alone on the wide, wide sea’’. 
The pity of Heaven, denied to the Ancient Mariner, 
diverts our attention (19) to Olympus and presages a 
happy outcome, as the will of Zeus in its context in the 
Iliad forbodes the tragic outcome. With the departure 
of Poseidon the story begins. 


The induction of the Aeneid (1.1-33) is as long as the 
two Homeric inductions taken together. The reason 
for its greater length and the features in which it offers 
a striking contrast to the inductions of Homer will be 
clearer if we notice first some important characteristics 
of the latter. 

Homer calls upon the Muse to tell the whole story; he 
does not—like Vergil, as we shall see presently—invoke 
her aid incidentally and in connection with minor 
portions of the tale. Homer begins with ‘Sing, God- 
dess’, ‘Tell the tale, Muse’; Vergil begins with ‘I sing’, 


‘Agamemnon has taken no part in the previous fighting (1.226- 
228, 9.332). No Greek except Achilles refers in the Iliad to any 
active Pe by himself in battles or forays before the a. 
ning of the action. The Trojans have never offered a pitched 
battle (15.722-723); they wait for the advance of the Greek army 
(2.794). In contrast to the poet's silence about the other leaders’ 

rticipation in the previous fighting is the prominence given to 
Achilles by the mention of the numerous forays which he had made 
before the story begins (1.165-166, 6.415, 9.325-329, 668, 11.104- 
106, 625, 20.90-94, 21.35-38). 

‘See John A. tt, Homer and His Influence, 59-60 (in the 
series entitled Our Debt to Greece and Rome [Boston, Marshall 
Jones Company, 1925: now New York, Longmans)). 


as Apollonius begins with ‘I will relate’. The differ- 
ence in this respect between Homer and his successors 
was formerly explained by the theory that Homer was a 
folk-poet: Homer was held to be the unconscious 
mouthpiece of the Muse, and Vergil the conscious 
creator of his poem. The view which prevails to-day, 
however, that no work of art is created unconsciously, 
requires a different interpretation of Homer’s use of the 
Muse. In calling on the Muse at the outset to tell 
the tale Homer was laying in the mind of the hearer the 
surest foundation for the belief that there was to be un- 
rolled before his mind a picture of life that once had 
been actually lived. In Homer the Muse is the source 
of all knowledge of the distant past. She is not the 
source of poetic expression®, except incidentally, as any 
patron divinity bestows excellence of workmanship 
upon a favored mortal. The poet never invokes her for 
the manner or for the effectiveness of his story, as 
Milton does, but only for the facts. The Muses know, 
whereas mortals must rely on hearsay (Iliad 2.485- 
486). Alcinous declares that Odysseus seems to be no 
teller of fictitious tales, deceiving his audience with 
clever lies about impossible things: his words are beauti- 
ful, his thought is full of sense, ‘and he has told his story 
like a bard’ (Odyssey 11.363-369). Since the bard in 
Homer is inspired by the Muse, the point of Alcinous’s 
words is that the Apologue has created in his mind the 
impression of réality. Odysseus has told a true story, 
such as the Muse inspires bards to tell. These two 
passages justify us in saying that to Homer the Muse is 
the Voice of the Past’. She is not, like the Heliconian 
Muses of Hesiod, the inspirer of beautiful fiction 
(Theogony 27). Hence the poet’s reliance on the Muse 
to tell the story vouches for its truth and helps largely 
to create the epic illusion of reality. 

A second feature of the Homeric inductions is the 
fact that they do not give anything like a table of 
contents. The inductions give only a ‘sample’ of the 
story, taken from approximately its middle portion, 
and do not refer to its closing chapters. In the Iliad the 
death and lack of burial of countless Achaeans, men- 
tioned in the induction (3-5) as the baneful result of the 
Wrath, are described chiefly in Books 8-15. The few 
Greeks slain in the fighting described in Books 4-7 are 
not left to be the prey of dogs and birds, but are buried 
(7.430-435); in Book 16 only two Greeks besides 
Patroclus are slain (Epeigeus, 570, and Bathycles, 
594); in Book 17 the poet takes pains to tell us (364) 
that in the rout and retreat of the Greeks ‘far fewer 
Danaans <than Trojans> were slain’, of whom only 
Schedius (306), Leiocritus (344), and Coeranus (611) 
are mentioned by name, and after Achilles reappears on 
the field of battle not a single Greek loses his life’. 


‘So also Erich Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage: I, Ilias, 4 
(Leipzig. Teubner, 1914). Engelbert Drerup, Homerische Poetik: 
; Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart, 51, note 2 (Wurzburg, 
C. J. Becker, 1921), does not agree with Bethe. 
See S. E. Bassett, Tue CiassicaL WEEKLY 18 (1925), 195. 
*Wilamowitz, in arguing that the death of Achilles was described 
at the end of the ‘original’ Iliad, sees a hint of this in the proem 
(1.2-5). He says: ‘the countless woes of the Achaeans culminate 
in the death of Achilles’ (Die Ilias und Homer, 79; see note 2, 
above). Against this interpretation is the fact that the death of 
countless Achaeans is due to the will of Zeus (1.5), and that early 
in the poem (1.352, 416-417), before Zeus has made to Thetis the 
promise which results in disaster to the Achaeans, both Achilles 
and Thetis are aware that the former is soon to die. Furthermore, 
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The induction of the Odyssey, too, gives no table of 
contents, but only a ‘sample’ of the story. This is 
taken from the beginning and the end of the Apologue 
((1.2b = 9.38; 1.8-9 = 12.397-419), and from the 
Calypso episode, which is the first episode of the Wan- 
derings to be described in the narrative (1.14-15 = 
5.13-268). The induction contains no reference to the 
Phaeacians or to the situation at Ithaca; neither Tele- 
machus nor the Suitors are mentioned’. 

The Homeric inductions are characterized, thirdly, 
by continuity of thought. In this quality Homer sur- 
passes all other epic poets. Continuity of thought has 
both a pragmatic and a stylistic advantage. Homer, as 
both Plato and Aristotle agree, was a master of the 
dramatic art. Drama must create the impression of 


in both Iliad and Odyssey there is a perfect union of poet and 
hearer, so that what the poet knows about the conclusion of the 
story is shared with the reader in due season. The death of Patro- 
clus is foretold by the poet himself (Iliad 11.604, 16.252, ste-484). 
that of Hector by Zeus (17.201-202). The death of Achilles is fore- 
told neither by the poet nor by Zeus, and it is hardly better known 
to the hearer toward the end of the m than it isin Book 1. The 
hero's fate is foreshadowed alike in Iliad, Odyssey, and Aeneid, but 
his actual death is outside of the narrative of each m (see S. E. 
Bassett, The Structural Similarity of Iliad and Odyssey as Re- 
vealed in the Treatment of the Hero’s Fate, The Classical Journal 
14 (1919), 557-563, and George E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing and 
Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil, 28-36 
(Princeton University Press, 1933). 

9In the paper mentioned in note 3, above, some reasons were given 
for rejecting the modern interpretation of Odyssey 1.18b-19a, ‘not 
even there was he rid of his struggles, even among his dear ones’, 
which makes the induction contain a reference to the Suitors. 

For the convenience of the reader a summary is given here of the 
reasons for preferring the interpretation of Scholia H and V_(on 
1.16-17), Eustathius (1384, 8), and, among modern scholars, Rid- 
dell and van Leeuwen, ‘not even then was he rid of his struggles and 
among his dear ones’. The passage is as follows (16-19): 


adn’ bre 5h Eros HAGE éviavT oy, 

T@ ol Geol oixbvie véerPar 

cal wera olor 5° édéaipov dwavres... . 


(1) Since verse 16 mentions the year in which Fate willed the re- 
turn of Odysseus, the pluperfect pepuypuévos Fey cannot refer to 
what happened after the return. It is true that Homer sometimes 
in commenting on characters or in mp me, the action uses the 
aorist to describe action which is to take place later in the story, but 
which with reference to the poet himself is past: compare é5dun 
(Iliad 2.860, 874, referring to 21.17—26), d@kev, éyhpa (Iliad 16.799, 
17.197, referring to 17.194 and to the death of Achilles, which 
occurs after the close of the poem), érecphoavro (Odyssey 8.23, re- 
ferring to 8.131-151), and guye, wédnoe (Odyssey 18.155, referring 
to 22.89-94). This use of the aorist is the more reasonable be- 
cause the aorist is sometimes used of a future event (Gildersleeve, 
Syntax of Classical Greek, page 114 [New York, American Book 
Company, 1900]). But the imperfect and the pluperfect seem 
never to have been used in this way. Bérard’s rendering, “‘il 
n'allait pas trouver la fin de ses épreuves’’, violates all recognized 
uses of the pluperfect. 

(2) If verses 16-192 refer to the time after the return of Odysseus 
to Ithaca, there is an un-Homeric leap in the thought in 19b, Oeol 5” 
é\éatpov dravres, for this statement applies only to the time at 
which the story begins: compare wdpos #v yaiav ixéoOat, 21. 

The validity of these two arguments is not affected whether or 
not one accepts the view of Aristarchus (Scholia A on Iliad 16.46) 
that 18b-19a form a parenthesis, and that the apodosis of the 
sentence begins with 19b. 

(3) The modern interpretation is influenced by the feeling that 
the connection of thought always determines the meaning. e se- 
quence els 006’ (18) is thought to require to re- 
fer to Ithaca. But there is abundant evidence that Homer frequently 
uses a runover word or phrase simply to make clearer what is im- 
plied in the previous verse, and without reference to what follows. 
Here els ’I@dxnyv explains olxévde and need have no reference to 
what immediately follows. An exactly similar instance is Iliad 
111-12 obvexa rov Xpionv dpnrijpa ’Arpeldns: 6 
yap #\Oe. . .. If ’Arpeldns were added for any other reason 
than to make clearer who is meant by the unexpressed subject 
of #rluacey, the following pronoun, 6, would refer to Agamemnon, 
but of course it means Chryses. So in the induction of the Odyssey 
%v@a (18) has no reference to Ithaca (‘to Ithaca, not even there’), 
but is the antecedent of 8re (16, ‘But when..., not even then’). 
See S. E. Bassett, The So-called Emphatic Position of the Runover 
Word in the Homeric Hexameter, Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 57 (1926), 122-130, 142-144. 


actual life, and life is a continuum. In Attic tragedy 
the impression of uninterrupted action was secured by 
the presence of the chorus!®. It was only after the 
chorus had ceased to be formally connected with the ac- 
tion that a break between ‘acts’ became a convention. 
Homer, being even farther removed from the age of 
sophistication than Attic drama was, is exceedingly 
careful to preserve the impression of an uninterrupted 
movement of the current of life. This impression in- 
creases the illusion of reality. 


A narrative secures its effect not more by its matter 
than by its manner. Ina tale that is read with the eye 
continuity of thought is not so essential, for the reader 
can refer repeatedly to a previous passage. But in a 
tale that is told with the voice the attention of the 
hearer must not be overtaxed or, by reason of a break 
in the train of thought, be allowed to wander. The fact 
that the Iliad and the Odyssey exhibit almost perfect 
achievement of continuity of thought marks Homer as 
the master of the technique of dramatic narrative. 


Continuity of thought is much more difficult to 
achieve in the inductions than in the narrative, for in 
the inductions the subject-matter instead of contribut- 
ing to continuity actually obstructs it. The survey of 
even a portion of the field which the story is to cover 
results in gaps that are hard to bridge, and the return 
from the point reached at the end of the survey to the 
point at which the tale is to begin involves the widest 
gap of all. In the Iliad the problem is simpler than 
in the Odyssey, for two reasons: (1) the survey is made 
in more general terms (2-5), and (2) the distance to be 
retraced is shorter (9-11). The only actual break in 
the continuity of ideas is at the end of verse 7. This is 
bridged by a question (8)—a question always catches 
the attention—and by the antithesis éploavre 
> <tuvénxe udxecda (6, 8). In the Odyssey the diffi- 
culty is greater because the narrative embraces the 
events of ten years. Its theme is ‘indeterminate’ 
(déprov) and therefore, as Aristotle says (Rhetoric 
1415a, 12-14), will cause the attention to wander 
unless the poet gives a ‘sample’ (Se?yua) of the story. 
Likewise the point at which the action begins is 
not so easily defined as in the Iliad. In other 
words, the theme of the Iliad, the Wrath, is in its 
nature germinal, a seed whose bitter fruit the poem 
describes, and of itself suggests the beginning of the 
tale, that is, the story of the quarrel. The theme of 
the Odyssey, the long and perilous Return, is the fruit 
of many seeds, of Fate, of the Comrades’s repeated 
folly, and of the hero’s own hybris. The poet in his 
induction must condense and generalize and at the 
same time be specific enough to win his hearer’s in- 
terest. Above all, he must select and define a moment 
at which the action begins, which shall be so near the 
time of the final scene that the account of the interven- 
ing days and nights shall present to the hearer a con- 
vincing picture of life. These requirements repeatedly 
endanger the continuity. The way in which the poet 
secures continuity in passing from the exposition of 

The scene in Attic tragedy is rarely left vacant after the en- 


trance of the chorus. Exceptions are Aeschylus, Eumenides 234; 
Sophocles, Ajax 814; Euripides, Alcestis 747, 860, Helena 385. ” 
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the theme to the definition of the time at which the 
action begins, and the steps by which, without break- 
ing the thread of his argument, he isolates the hero, 
first from his Comrades, then from the other heroes 
of the Iliad, and finally from the civilized world, have 
been indicated above. The loneliness of Odysseus 
awakens the hearer’s compassion, which the poet trans- 
fers to the gods, thus bridging the final gap and intro- 
ducing the beginning of the story. Other gaps are 
either obliterated or stopped by verbal device: érdpovus 
(6) picks up éralpwr (at the end of 5);"Evéa (11) picks 
up dy6dev (10). Contrast links 0” (13) with mwdvres 
(11), and (17) with épuxe (14). For brevity, 
completeness, and directness, all secured without the 
least risk of losing the hearer’s attention, the induction 
of the Odyssey challenges comparison with that of any 
of the other great epics, from the Iliad to Paradise 
Lost. 

Finally, since the epic theme embraced épy’ dvipav 
te Geav re, and the gods appear among the poet’s 
dramatis personae, the induction must give a ‘sample’ of 
this element of the tale. So in the induction of the Iliad 
we learn that the tragic outcome is due to the will of 
Zeus (1.5), and that Apollo caused the quarrel which re- 
sulted in Zeus’s determination to inflict woes upon the 
Achaeans (1.9). In the Odyssey Poseidon causes 
the plight of Odysseus, and the pity of the gods por- 
tends a happy outcome (1.19-21)". 

We may sum up the characteristics of the Homeric 
inductions as follows: (1) assurance of the truth of the 
story, (2) announcement of its earlier chapters, rather 
than the presentation of a table of contents, (3) a swift 
marking of the time and the place where the current of 
the life which is to be described begins to move, (4) 
perfect continuity of thought, and (5) a hint of the 
divine influence upon the plot. 

The differences between the Homeric and the Vergil- 
ian inductions can be seen by testing Vergil with refer- 
ence to the five points noted in the preceding para- 
graph. 

(1) Vergil gives to his tale the semblance of reality in 
a way quite different from Homer’s. Homer makes the 
Muse alone responsible for the story; Vergil makes her a 
junior partner, with minor responsibilities and duties. 
Vergil announces his theme in the first person, cano; 
Homer bids the Muse tell the tale. Only once, at the 
beginning of the Catalogue (Iliad 2.493), does Homer 
use a verb in the first person in a passage in which he 
invokes the Muses. This is at the beginning of an ex- 
cursus, where the narrative pauses, and the poet speaks 
at considerable length in propria persona. In this 
respect Vergil is diametrically opposed to Homer. He 
regularly invokes the Muse when he is about to in- 
terrupt the flow of his narrative and introduce a passage 
which is of the nature of an excursus: compare Aeneid 
7.37-80, the description of conditions in Latium when 
Aeneas arrived there; 7.641-817, the Catalogue of the 
forces opposed to Aeneas; 9.77-106, Cybele’s request of 


UThe wrath of the Sun-god (1.9) relieves Odysseus of all blame 
for the loss of his Comrades (this is essential if the hearer is to pity 
Odysseus in advance), and the fate of the other heroes is men- 
tioned in terms too general to require a reference to the divinity 
responsible for their fate. 


Jupiter, made long before the time of the story; and 
1.8-33, which will be considered presently’. The only 
place in the Aeneid where Vergil calls upon the Muse 
before an episode of the narrative itself is not a real 
exception to the rule that has just been stated (9.525- 
528): 

Vos, o Calliope, precor, adspirate canenti 

quas ibi tum ferro strages, quae funera Turnus 

ediderit, quem quisque virum demiserit Orco 

et mecum ingentis oras evolvite belli. 

This is an invocation of the Muses to describe action in 
the story; it is not in an excursus. It reproduces 
the Homeric original, but with two important differ- 
ences. Homer (Iliad 11.218, 14.508, 16.112) asks the 
Muses themselves to narrate; Vergil bespeaks only 
their cooperation, mecum...evolvite. In each of the 
three passages just named Homer asks one specific 
question, ‘Who first stood out to meet Agamemnon?’ 
(11.218), ‘Who first took bloody spoils?’ (14.508), 
‘How did fire fall on a Greek ship?’ (16.112), and 
then answers this single question at once by continuing 
the narrative. Vergil, on the contrary, in Aeneid 
9.525-528, gives a table of contents in the three-fold 
question, and thus makes the account of the exploits of 
Turnus stand out as an episode. Furthermore, in his 
answer he adopts the form of excursus or footnote, in 
which he himself consciously contributes information; 
he begins with Turrts erat.... (530). This is not an 
account of action going on before our eyes, but a 
Shavian stage-direction describing the place of action. 

The subordinate function of the Muse which is illus- 
trated in the passages just mentioned is seen also in the 
induction. The poet announces that he, not the Muse, 
will tell the tale; he calls upon the Muse merely to ex- 
plain the reasons for the conduct of a divinity (8, 
Musa, mthi causas memora.... Homer, it is to be 
noted, never asks the Muse to give reasons, or to 
describe the actions of the Olympians), and gives the 
Muse’s answer in the form, not of narration, but of ex- 
position (12, Urbs antiqua fuit....). 

Another difference from Homer, which is illustrated 
in the induction, is the reliance which Vergil places on 
tradition", even in passages where he invokes the Muse. 
The word fama or its equivalent is found in Georgics 
4.318, ut fama <est>; Aeneid 7.48, accipimus; 9.79, 


fama perennis <est>; and in the induction, 1.15, fer- 


tur’, This reliance on tradition, added to the personal 
responsibility of the poet for the facts of the story, pro- 
duces two opposite results. The veil of tradition dims 
the view and robs the story of the verisimilitude which 
Homer gains by depicting the action as seen with the 
clear vision of the Muse, whose knowledge is based on 
autopsy. On the other hand, Vergil’s story gains an- 
other kind of reality which is perhaps equally con- 


"In the Georgics (4.315-558) the legend of Aristaeus is told in 
epic vein: “... It is the full fresh wind of epic that catches his 
<Vergil's> sails...'’ So E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil, 
327 (Harvard University Press, 1931). 

"See Richard Heinze, Virgils Epische Technik’, 241 (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1915). 

"|. Servius informs us, what we little expected, that the use of 
fertur is a stroke of art on the part of the poet, who took pains not 
to resort outright to poetic licence in a matter of myth, but pre- 
tended to follow the established belief and only incidentally re- 
sorted to the poet's devices. | Fertur is an appeal to establish tra- 
een So Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil, 380 (see note 12, 
above). 


| 
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vincing. In handling tradition Vergil adopts the at- 
titude of a historian. The latter may accept or reject 
tradition, according to his view of what is probable. So 
Vergil once throws doubt on the reliability of tradition, 
in 9.79, Prisca fides facto, sed fama perennis <est>. This 
historian’s viewpoint Vergil adopts in the second part 
of his induction (1.8-33). Carthage is antiqua (12) 
only to the poet and his readers: it was not ancient in 
the time of the story that Vergil is telling. That Juno’s 
chariot and armor were at Carthage is the view of 
Vergil’s own day. It is a statement of the poet, writing 
in the age of Augustus. Homer, who makes us feel 
that his gods are living persons, could not have per- 
mitted the chariot of Hera to be kept in a city of mor- 
tals. In Iliad 5.722-731 we find it on Olympus. Vergil 
looks back at the past from the present. This is the 
way of the historian, not of a poet who makes of his tale 
a picture of life, charged with vitality, as if it were a 
panorama with living actors passing before our eyes. 
But, just because as a historian Vergil links the past 
with the present and shows how the present has sprung 
from the past which he pictures, he creates an im- 
pression of reality which is strong by reason of the 
reader’s own pragmatical experience. 

(2) The theme of the Aeneid is announced after the 
manner rather of the historian than of Homer. Vergil, 
unlike Homer, gives something approaching a table of 
contents. His first statement of the theme, Trotae qui 
primus ab oris.. . Laviniaque venit litora (1-3), hints at 
both the beginning and the end of his tale. The end is 
more clearly defined as he expands his theme (6-7), 
genus unde Latinum Albanique patres atque altae 
moenia Romae. It seems clear that Arma virumque is 
announced at the outset as the theme largely by cour- 
tesy to Homer. In the induction Homer looks only at 
the earlier part of the course of events which he is to 
describe. Vergil looks to the ultimate rédos, the real 
theme of his poem. Arma virumque becomes of second- 
ary value, being subordinated to a far greater ‘argu- 
ment’, the destiny of Rome. This is made clear not 
only by the gradual fading of both arma and virum, but 
also by the threefold repetition of the greater theme, 
first as the purpose of the hero, dum conderet urbem... . 
(5), secondly, as the cause of Juno's wrath, audierat. . . 
populum late regem.. .venturum excidio Libyae (20-22), 
and, finally, at the end of the induction, by the poet’s 
own comment, Tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem (33). This is linked with a threefold reference to 
the destiny to which Rome owed her greatness, Italiam 
fato profugus (2), sic volvere Parcas (22), and acti fatis 
(32). It may even be queried whether the character- 
istic quality of Aeneas, piefas, contributes as much to 
our interest in the hero and consequently to the story of 
his adventures as to the ultimate outcome of the story, 
the greatness of Rome. 

(3) The introduction of a second and more engrossing 
theme bears directly on the exposition which follows the 
invocation of the Muse (8-11). This passage (12-33) 
Heinze (375) compares to a dramatic prologue. The 
likeness, however, is not close, even to a prologue of 
Shakespeare or of New Comedy, and much less so to 


note 13, above. 


‘that of an Attic tragedy. 


It differs from the latter 
both in form—since the Muse, and not one of the char- 
acters, is speaking—and in function. It adds little or 
nothing to the exposition of the theme of the story, 
which is the purpose of the Shakespearian prologue; it 
does not hint at the immediate outcome of the plot, as 
the Euripidean prologue often does, and it fails to 
mark the time and the place of the action. Far from 
being the prologue to the action of the poem, the pas- 
sage (12-33, to which should be added 8~11, for these 
verses form the epic link with the proem, 1-7, and can- 
not be separated from what follows any more than any 


_ question can be separated from its answer) is rather like 


the pages which G. B. Shaw prefixes to his plays to ex- 
plain their purpose. The passage is the poetic state- 
ment of the new contribution which Vergil made to the 
epic, a feature which all later epic poetry that follows 
the classic tradition has adopted: it announces that the 
tale—unlike the Iliad and the Odyssey—is not to be 
told for its own sake alone, but that the Aeneid is a 
story with a purpose. Otherwise, the passage has no 
justification. The words multosque per annos errabant 
acti fatis maria omnia circum (31-32) merely repeat 
fato profugus...multum ille. . .iactatus et alto (2-3). The 
wrath of Juno is sufficiently explained in her soliloquy 
(37-49) and in her words to Aeolus (67-68); in fact, the 
soliloquy and the dialogue between Juno and Aeolus 
which follows it (65-80) together form the exact equiv- 
alent of a Euripidean prologue in which a dialogue 
follows a monologue. Yet verses 8-33, although en- 
tirely unessential to the tale, form none the less the key- 
stone of the induction, for in no other way could Vergil 
have made so clear his ‘greater argument’, Tantae 
molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

(4) The passage just discussed is un-Homeric also in 
its violation of the continuity of thought. In invoking 
the Muse to explain the cause of Juno's anger, quo 
numine laeso, quidve dolens regina deum. . .impulerit (8- 
11), Vergil is taking as his model Homer's question, 
tls dp Oedy Epide tvvénxe (Iliad 1.8), 
but he offers no verbal link with the preceding verses, 
like that which Homer gains by the effective antithesis 
(6, 8), nor does 
he connect the invocation closely with what fol- 
lows, as Homer does by answering his question di- 
rectly (9). Vergil makes a new start with Urbs antiqua 
fuit (12), leaving so great a gap in the thought that 
Heinze, as we have seen, regards the verses (12~-33) asa 
separate division of the induction. The continuity is 
broken again, and for the same reason as before, that is, 
to introduce the ‘greater argument’, at 33. Tantae 
molis erat Romanam condere gentem, like the rhetorical 
question in verse 11, Tantaene animis caelestibus irae?, is 
a comment by the poet himself, which by interpreting 
in terms of the national consciousness of his readers the 
theme which he has announced at the beginning ad- 
mirably concludes the induction. But it offers no 
bridge by which the reader's thought may pass easily to 
the beginning of the narrative. 

Vergil’s disregard for the fluidity of thought which 
characterizes the Homeric narrative is only one of the 
evidences of the wide gulf which separates his style 
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from Homer’s. The reason for the disparity must be | 
sought in the specific aim of each. Homer’s manner 
gives the impression of being adapted solely to nar- 
rative. No other kind of poetry and no prose of any 
kind existed to divert his style from the single purpose 
of enabling the hearer with the least effort to picture the 
action as going on vividly before his eyes. Vergil, who 
had mastered several styles and was familiar with many 
more, used features of styles other than epic not so 
much to make a good story that could be easily inter- 
preted in terms of life as to arouse the epic emotions in 
any way that his many-sided literary talent and ex- 
perience, and the something more that we call genius, 
might suggest. To this end he often sacrificed—or at 
least he did not exert all his energy to attain—the 
organic perfection of Homer's art, which eliminated 
everything extraneous and gave to each element that 
was left some function in the organism of the poem. 
For example, Homer rarely gives his own explanation 
of the reason why a divinity interferes in the affairs of 
mortals. The anger of Apollo, which leads to the 
Wrath, is explained by the narrative (Iliad 1.35-52); 
the cause of Poseidon’s anger is explained by Zeus 
(Odyssey 1.68-75), and the origin of the Plan of Zeus is 
set forth in two dramatic scenes (Iliad 1.348-427, 498- 
530). Vergil, on the contrary, explains, before he 
begins the narrative, why Juno is angry at the Trojans. 
In doing this he mentions causes which have no or- 
ganic part in the story. This is not the poet’s, but the 
historian’s method. The historian, as Heinze has re- 
marked (Virgils Epische Technik’, 333: see note 13, 
above), gives all the possible causes. Homer gives only 
those essential to the narrative. Paris and Ganymede 
(Aeneid 1.27-28) have very little connection with 
Aeneas. The punishment of Ajax (1.39-45) has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the narrative. In contrast to 
Vergil Homer uses the mention of Aegisthus by Zeus 
(Odyssey 1.35-43) to foreshadow the use made at in- 
tervals throughout the poem of the story of Aga- 
memnon’s fate as a foil to the happier lot of Odysseus. 
The brief account of Orestes’s vengeance (Odyssey 
1.40-43) gives the motif of the Telemachy (Books 1-4), 
by suggesting to Athena the journey of Telemachus to 
prepare him for the ordeal through which he must pass 
on his father’s return'’®. Homer’s allusions are organic; 
Vergil’s are emotionally tonic, but lack architectural 
function. Vergil explains, carefully and at some length, 
the wrath of Juno, but fails to make sufficient use of it. 
He tells us in verse 32 that Juno was keeping the Tro- 
jans far from Latium, but in the sequel (Book 3) Juno 
is not mentioned'’. In the Aeneid the same poetic 
justice is meted out to Juno that in the Iliad overtakes 
Achilles and Thetis. The compliance of Aeolus with 
Juno’s request brings the Trojans to Carthage with 
fatal result to Juno’s favorite, Dido, exactly as the 
granting of the favor which Thetis asks of Zeus results 

Compare S. E. Bassett, The First Book of the Odyssey, THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5§.219-221. 

<'7For a possible explanation of this fact compare what Pro- 
fessor M. B. Ogle writes in Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 27.55. He 
yints out that “it would have been a dramatic inconsistency to 
ave the hero make responsible for his plight the yeyere A eity 


of the queen who has befriended him and to whom he is telling his 
C.K.>. 


in the death of Patroclus. Homer refers to this poetic 
justice (Iliad 18.74~96); Vergil never does. The reason 
for the marked difference between the two poets in this 
respect must be sought in Vergil’s purpose. He em- 
phasizes, by a three-fold telling, the bitterness of Juno’s 
anger, in order to make prominent his ‘greater argu- 
ment’; he has far less interest in its bearing on the 
story. The anger of the divinity is aroused, not by an 
individual, as it is in both Iliad and Odyssey, but by the 
destined greatness of Rome. 

(5) In the representation of divine influence on 
human affairs the difference between Homer and Vergil 
may be summed up thus: in Homer the Olympians, 
whenever they appear as dramatis personae, are beings 
who are morally inferior to the gods of the Aeneid, but 
Homer never criticizes their conduct. Vergil, with a 
higher conception of the gods, still censures their 
actions and motives—Tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 
That his divinities are more divine than Homer’s we 
may see by comparing two similar scenes, Aeneid 1.65- 
80 (Juno and Aeolus), and Iliad 14.233-280 (Hera and 
Hypnos). Aeolus piously defers to the will of the 
Queen of Heaven; Hypnos exacts of Hera an ironclad 
oath that she will fulfill her promise to him. He shrewd- 
ly infers that, if she can trick Zeus, she may do the 
same by him! Again the difference between the two 
poets is due partly, at least, to Vergil’s new conception 
of epic theme. When only the story itself is at stake, as 
in Homer’s poems, the gods may be represented more 
humanly: in Homer they are ‘immortal men’!*, super- 
human in power, human in passions and in conduct. 
But, when the founding of imperial Rome is the focus 
of the poem, the gods must be taken seriously. They 
are now sublime powers, with moral as well as physical 
grandeur. The traditional treatment of the plot of the 
story requires that they, like Homer’s Olympians, feel 
hatred and practice deception, but the new epic theme 
forbids the poet to represent their moral shortcomings 
objectively and without comment. 

(To be concluded) 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT SAMUEL E. BASSETT 


‘LAUDABLE PUS’ 


The ancient idea that the formation and the dis- 
charge of pus indicated conditions favorable for the re- 
covery of a patient was fostered during the Middle 
Ages and lasted until the development of modern 
aseptic surgery. The expression ‘laudable pus’ is itself 
a reminder of the value attached to suppuration. 
Volumes on the history of medicine have interesting 
comments on this outworn belief. Part of one para- 
graph runs as follows!: 

... Again, the heresy imposed by the Arabist com- 
mentators of Galen, that “‘coction” (suppuration) and 
“laudable pus” are essential to the Rn of wounds, 
made operative surgery a perilous and meddlesome 
undertaking, all the more dangerous, indeed, in that the 
surgeon, whether scholar or mountebank, stood in 


Heraclitus, in Lucian, Vitarum Auctio 14. ; 

'F. H. Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine‘, 144 
(Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders Co., 1929). See also 
page 152. 
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portety of life or limb if he operated unsuccessfully on 
any of the feudal lords of the earth... . 

Such ideas were not confined to Arabic commen- 
tators. They seem to have been prevalent in the Greek 
world in the sixth century A. D. In 542 there was a 
pestilence which, according to Procopius*, came very 
near destroying the entire human race. 

For it seemed to move by fixed arrangement, and to 
tarry for a specified time in each country, casting its 
blight slightingly upon none, but spreading in either 
direction right out to the ends of the world, as if fearing 
lest some corner of the earth might escape it. 

Procopius, who was in Byzantium when the disease 
reached there’, gives remarkably clear proof of the 
prevalence in his own day of the belief that the for- 
mation and discharge of pus were necessary for restor- 
ation to health. He says‘ that some physicians thought 
that the disease centered in the bubonic swellings, in 
which they found a strange sort of carbuncle. 

Now in those cases where the swelling rose to an 
unusual size and a discharge of pus had set in, it came 
about that they escaped from the disease and survived, 
for clearly the acute condition of the carbuncle had 
found relief in this direction, and this proved to be in 
general an indication of returning health; but in cases 
where the swelling preserved its former appearance 
there ensued those troubles which I have just men- 
tioned. And with some of them it came about that the 
thigh was withered, in which case, though the swelling 
was there, it did not develop the least suppuration. 
With others who survived the tongue did not remain 
unaffected, and they lived on either lisping or speaking 
incoherently and with difficulty’. 

A contemporary writer® explains how the association 

of the formation of pus with the healing of wounds may 
have arisen: 
... The presence of pus was considered a sign of healing, 
and it was called ‘laudable pus.’”’ This belief had 
persisted from the Galenic and Arabic teachings. The 
appearance of pus might indeed in those times have 
been called favorable, for many patients lived too short 
a time after the operation for pus toform. They died of 
blood-poisoning. . 

Doubtless the discharge of pus from the bodies of the 
victim of the plague of 542 was a sign of recovery be- 
cause pus formed after the menace of blood-poisoning 
and other complications had passed. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 


REVIEWS 
Acrocorinth, Excavations in 1926, Corinth, Volume III, 

Part I. By Carl William Blegen, Richard Stillwell, 

Oscar Broneer, and Alfred Raymond Bellinger. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press (1930). Pp. 

xiv + 75. Plates8. 

In the spring of 1926 the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens extended its Corinthian ex- 
cavations to Acrocorinth. Exploratory trenches were 
dug and two sites were chosen for careful examination. 
In the volume under review the results of these ex- 
cavations are published. 


2.22.7. I give here and in the next quotation the translations of 
H. B. Dewing in The Loeb Classical Library. <Four volumes of 
this version have been published, in 1914, 1916, 1919, 1924. C. K.>. 
32.22.90. $2.22.29. ‘Procopius 2.22.37-39. 
6H. W. Haggard, Devils, Drugs, and Doctors, 170 (New York 
and London, Harper and Brothers, 1929). 


The volume contains the following chapters: I, 
Excavations at the Summit, by Carl W. Blegen (3-28); 
II, Exploratory Trenches, by Carl W. Blegen (29-30); 
III, Upper Peirene, by Richard Stillwell (31-49); IV, 
Inscriptions from Upper Peirene, by Oscar Broneer 
(50-60); V, The Coins, by Alfred R. Bellinger (61-70). 

In the first chapter, Professor Blegen, who was in 
charge of the excavations, describes the remains of the 
succession of buildings which occupied the summit of 
Acrocorinth—Greek temple, Christian Church, By- 
zantine tower, Turkish mosque, and Venetian gun- 
emplacement. Though many blocks from the Greek 
temple were found, none of them was in situ, for they 
had been used again and again in building operations 
on this site. From these blocks, however, and from 
cuttings made in the rock for the foundations of the 
temple, the excavators were able to gain a rough idea of 
its size and its general plan. It was small, about 10 
meters wide and 13 meters or 16 meters long. It had 
Doric columns (it was prostyle or amphiprostyle in 
plan); and it was built of poros, probably during the 
fifth century B. C. Because of its location there can 
be no doubt that it is the famous Temple of Aphrodite 
mentioned by Pausanias (2.5.1), and others. 

Mr. Stillwell supervised the excavation of the spring 
which is now known as Upper Peirene. _ It was origi- 
nally a cleft in the rock into which water oozed from 
fissures in neighboring rocks. At present the water 
level is about eight meters below the level of the soil, 
but in the early days it could be reached easily by a 
flight of steps. At first the reservoir had no roof, but 
in Greek times a spring-house with tile roof was built 
over it. When Antigonus Gonatas occupied Acro- 
corinth, the well-designed vault was built which now 
covers the inner part of the spring. At this time, an 
architectural screen in the form of a fagade, with antae, 
central column, entablature, and pediment, was erected 
as an ornamental entrance at the south end of the 
vault where steps came down to the water. In Roman 
times and later, when the ground-level had risen, the 
steps also were covered with vaulting. Thus in its 
present form the spring-house is separated by the 
screen into an inner and an outer chamber. 

Upper Peirene has been known to archaeologists for 
many years, but, since it was full of water and debris, it 
was difficult to examine, and no one knew when or by 
whom it was built. As a result of the excavations of 
1926 we now know that the barrel vault which covers 
the inner chamber was built between 248 and 243 B. C. 
For the history of architecture it is important to know 
that the Greeks were constructing vaults long before 
the Roman period. 

Carved on the walls or on the architectural screen 
which forms the fagade of the inner chamber are several 
inscriptions of a rather unusual type. These were, 
apparently, records of vows or prayers made in behalf 
of absent relatives or friends. In the volume under 
review these inscriptions are published (or republished, 
for many of them had been copied before, some even 
by Cyriacus of Ancona), with drawings and com- 
mentary, by Mr. Broneer. 

In a final chapter Professor Bellinger discusses the 
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coins which were found during the excavations. Those 
found immediately above and below the Greek tiles 
that covered the vault of Upper Peirene are the most 
interesting, partly because they enable us to date the 
vault exactly, partly because they provide clues for 
the dating of coin-types used by Antigonus Gonatas. 
A coin of Ptolemy III found just below the tiles shows 
that the vault does not antedate 246 B. C., the year 
when Ptolemy III began to reign. No coins later than 
the time of Antigonus Gonatas were found in the 
strata associated with thé construction of the vault. 
Of his coins the issues on which appear Poseidon and a 
prow, possibly struck in commemoration of the Battle 
of Andros, are not represented. If the battle is cor- 
rectly dated in 246 B. C., the absence of coins of this 
type is explicable on the hypothesis that the vault was 
constructed before coins commemorative of Andros had 
reached Corinth in great numbers. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and 
with drawings made by Mr. Stillwell. There are two 
indices and eight Plates, of which the last is a survey of 
Acrocorinth made by Major Yannakopoulos of the 
Greek army. 

The American School and the authors of the volume 
are to be jointly congratulated upon the success of the 
excavations on Acrocorinth and upon the careful publi- 
cation of their discoveries. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI ALLEN B. WEST 


Bulletin on First-Year Latin. Edited by Victor D. 
Hill, Dorothy M. Seeger, and Bertha M. Winch. 
Published under the Auspices of The Ohio Latin 
Service Committee of the Ohio Classical Conference 
(1930). Pp. xvi + 256'. 

The volume under review—a volume of comments 
and suggestions on the first-year Latin course—is per- 
vaded with the spirit of genuine cooperation. The book 
may not appeal to all, but the conditions which brought 
about its existence will be lauded by any member of 
any classical organization in the country. 

This Bulletin ratifies the efforts made by Latin 
teachers to harmonize the practices inherently neces- 
sary in learning Latin with practices germane to new 


<!The Table of Contents of this book is as follows: Preface (vii- 
viii); List of Contributors, twenty-five in number (ix—x); Contents 
(xi-xiv) ; List of Illustrations (xv- = Salve Caput Urbium, Class 
Song for First-Year Pupils (xvi); I The Situation in First-Year 
Latin (1-7); II, Aims in First-Year Latin (8-19); III, IV, V, Sug- 
for Teaching the (20-46, 70-86); VI, 

eaching Roman Life, Character, History, and Religion (87-— 97): 
VII, The Derivation of English Words alin VIII, Classroom 
Procedure (109-127); IX, ne of Instruction and Means of 
Varyin, Instruction (128-147); X Work (148- 
165); The Use of Illustrative ‘Materia (166-187); XII, Latin 
Clubs _ Special Programs (188-205); XIII, Collateral Reading 
(goo XI IV, Tests and Measures of P: ‘ogress (217-229); 

Equipment, Works of Reference, etc. (235-247); Index (248- 
256). metimes a single chapter is, as a whole, the work of one 
contributor. Other chapters were the work of several, or even 
of many, contributors. The contributions are signed by the initials 
of the names of the contributors. C. K.>. 


School organizations and subjects. The teacher of the 
introductory course, whether one-year or longer, needs 
every opportunity to evaluate methods, procedures, 
attitudes, content, and emphasis. He needs some 
supplement to his own experience in organizing his 
thought on these points. The Bulletin under review 
offers him a better basis for formulating his attitudes 
and examining his intentions about teaching devices 
and course adaptation than any recommendations 
heard from papers at meetings, any cold formulae of 
syllabus suggestions, or any dicta pronounced from 
professorial chairs. 

For thirty years there has been an uninterrupted 
flow of periodical items, pamphlets, guides, and mime- 
ographed ‘aids’ to help the teacher of Latin revise and 
improve his technique. Even the best of these are in- 
accessible to the very teachers who need them most. 
The very fact that the Ohio teachers have assembled 
their contributions into an edited book is witness of 
their confidence in the validity of those contributions. 
A book receives a deference which is not granted to less 
permanent forms. 

The only teacher who ought never to see this Bul- 
letin is the teacher who will expect to work miracles by 
slavishly following its directions or to utilize its hints 
without the basis of sound scholarship which it as- 
sumes. Others will find especially valuable the follow- 
ing discussions: teaching the alphabet (23-25), presen- 
tation of new words (27-30), interrogative adverbs 
(61), Latin reading (70-72), sight-reading (75-78), 
word-order (84-86), assignment of lessons (112-115), 
recitation period (118), methods of instruction (128- 
134), group work (139), water-color posters (158-160), 
models (162-164), use of maps (177-178), wall pictures 
and charts (183-185), collateral reading in English 
(211-216), and one-word tests (223-226). 

Many readers would be pleased if the Ohio editors 
had been somewhat more selective, even to the point 
of diminishing the enthusiasm of some of the contrib- 
utors. Yet they have included no paragraph that 
some teacher will not rejoice to see. 

The lists of books are excellent and include both 
exact prices and brief descriptions of every publication 
mentioned for a teacher’s use. To illustrative ma- 
terial other than pictorial littleattention is given. In the 
bibliographical lists mention might have been made of 
several relevant articles in recent volumes of the Ameri- 
can classical periodicals. Some regretted oversight, 
surely, has kept THE CLAssiIcAL WEEKLY from the min- 
imum equipment list (231-232). Further, few teachers 
will agree with the partiality shown to C. M. Gayley’s 
Classical Myths in English Literature and Art* (232- 
242), which is certainly no whit superior to other such 
books for use by beginners or their teachers. 
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